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Prevent  the  Next  War  Now: 

Taking  Peaceful  Prevention  to  Washington 


When  FCNL  started  its  program  on  the  peaceful 
prevention  of  deadly  conflict,  we  found  it  difficult  to 
find  policymakers  who  thought  beyond  the  current 
crises  and  the  next  election.  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
attacks  of  September  11,  2001,  the  U.S.  government 
and  the  country  focused  on  the  "war  on  terror"  and 
"pre-emptive"  military  solutions. 

Working  with  a  broad  network  of  supporters  from 
around  the  country,  FCNL  has  for  decades  advocat¬ 
ed  our  community's  long-term  vision  of  a  new  world 
that  we  seek.  We  have  tried  to  identify  practical 
steps  to  move  Congress  and  the  federal  government 
toward  a  more  just,  peaceful,  and  environmentally 
sustainable  world. 

Our  long-term  vision  is  distilled  in  the  FCNL  booklet, 
"If  War  Is  Not  the  Answer,  What  Is?  Peaceful  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Deadly  Conflict."  This  24-page  booklet  offers 
specific  policy  recommendations  for  advancing  five 
non-military  security  policies,  as  an  alternative  to 
military  action.  Now  in  its  third  printing,  more  than 
35,000  copies  have  been  distributed  to  date.  (The 
booklet's  themes  are  summarized  on  page  2.) 

This  booklet  on  peaceful  prevention  led  us  directly 
to  the  development  of  the  SMART  Security  platform, 
introduced  as  a  congressional  resolution.  SMART 
(Strategic  Multilateral  American  Response  to  Terror¬ 
ism)  describes  an  approach  to  building  national  and 
global  security  that  is  based  on  support  for  interna¬ 
tional  law,  nonproliferation,  human  rights,  economic 
justice,  sustainable  development,  and  environmen- 
tally-friendly  policies. 

More  than  a  dozen  national  organizations  current¬ 
ly  endorse  SMART,  and  more  than  50  local  Quaker 
meetings,  churches,  and  other  like-minded  groups 
have  passed  resolutions  in  support  of  the  platform. 


The  House  resolution  based  on  the  SMART  plat¬ 
form  had  some  50  cosponsors  by  the  summer  of 
2006. 

New  Basis  for  Security 

In  addition  to  building  support  for  a  new  policy 
framework  outlined  in  SMART,  advocates  for  peace¬ 
ful  prevention  need  to  begin  to  identify  government 
structures  and  capacities  to  enable  a  shift  from  a 
total  reliance  on  military-based  security  to  a  new 
structurally-based  security  for  peace  building. 

FCNL  works  with  individuals  inside  and  outside 
of  the  U.S.  government  to  identify  key  structures 
and  operations  that  could  be  built  or  enhanced  to 
prevent  and  respond  to  deadly  conflicts  and  crisis. 
Next  steps  for  this  work  are  described  in  "Building  a 
Capacity  for  Peace"  on  page  3. 

For  the  rest  of  this  year  and  during  the  110th  Con¬ 
gress,  FCNL  will  build  on  this  exceptional  historic 
moment  of  opportunity  by  taking  SMART  Security 
a  step  further.  This  newsletter  identifies  some  first 
steps  in  that  direction  ■ 

Stay  Informed 

Stay  informed  about  work  to  build  a  more 
peaceful  world  by  signing  up  for  the  FCNL 
email  list  that  focuses  specifically  on  the 
peaceful  prevention  of  deadly  conflict.  Join 
this  "Prevent  War"  list  by  going  to  the  FCNL 
website,  www.fcnl.org,  and  following  the  link 
to  "Email  Lists"  at  the  top  of  the  page. 
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Policies  for  a  More  Secure  World 


FCNL's  popular  booklet,  “If  War  Is  Not  the  Answer,  What  Is?  Peaceful 
Prevention  of  Deadly  Conflict,"  offers  specific  policy  recommendations 
that  would  enable  the  U.S.  to  develop  non-military  security  policies  to 
prevent  war.  These  include: 


1.  International  Cooperation  and 
the  Rule  of  Law. 

Goal:  Strengthen  international  law  and  multilateral 
cooperation  to  address  global  threats  to  peace  and 
security.  The  U.S.  should  revoke  its  policy  of 
“pre-emptive"  w^ar  and  work  with  the  UN 
Security  Council  to  address  emerging  conflicts. 

The  U.S.  should  fulfill  its  commitments  under 
international  treaties. 

2.  Preventive  Diplomacy  and 
Peace  Operations. 

Goal:  Enhance  the  international  community's 
capacity  to  prevent  the  escalation  of  conflict, 
effect izvly  respond  to  emerging  crisis,  and 
rebuild  societies  shattered  by  war  and  conflict. 

The  U.S.  should  support  preventive  diplomacy  and  the  ere- 
ation  of  new  international,  national,  and  regional  capacities  such  as  a 
stand-by  corps  of  conflict  resolution  and  prevention  experts,  as  well  as 
an  international  civilian  police  corps. 


3.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament. 

Goal:  Reduce  the  spread  of  weapons  of  all  kinds  -  nuclear,  chemical,  biological,  as 
well  as  conventional  weapons,  small  arms,  and  light  weapons.  The  U.S.  should 
renounce  the  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  prohibit  the  development  of 
new  nuclear  weapons,  increase  funding  for  cooperative  threat-reduction 
efforts,  and  ratify  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty. 


4.  Human  Rights  and  Good  Governance. 

Goal:  Strengthen  human  rights  and  promote  good  governance  as  foundations 
for  stable,  secure  societies.  U.S.  policy  needs  to  advance  human  rights  and 
good  governance  by  upholding  U.S.  commitments  under  international 
humanitarian  law,  including  the  Geneva  Conventions.  It  should  ratify 
the  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child  and  the  Convention  to  End 
Discrimination  Against  Women. 


5.  Sustainable  Development  and  Human  Security. 

Goal:  Address  root  causes  of  violent  conflict  by  meeting  basic  human  needs  and 
promoting  more  equitable  use  ofzvorld  resources.  The  U.S.  should  increase 
development  assistance  to  the  world's  poorest  nations.  It  needs  to  reduce 
U.S.  dependence  on  oil  by  lowering  consumption  and  developing  renew¬ 
able  energy  sources. 


Copies  of  “Peaceful  Prevention  of  Deadly  Conflict"  can  be  ordered  on 
FCNL's  website  at  www.fcnl.org  and  clicking  on  “Publications"  or  by 
calling  1-800-630-1330.  ■ 
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Building  a  Capacity  for  Peace 


The  U.S.  has  invested  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
to  build  capabilities  to  fight  and  win  wars.  But  little 
money  or  time  has  been  invested  in  developing  the 
tools,  skills,  knowledge,  and  practical  resources  nec¬ 
essary  to  prevent  or  resolve  deadly  conflict. 

As  a  result,  when  U.S.  policymakers  look  for  tools 
to  respond  to  wars  and  escalating  conflicts,  they 
find  a  toolbox  with  only  one  implement — military 
force.  The  problem  is  not  that  government  officials 
lack  the  intelligence  or  imagination  to  pursue  other 
approaches,  the  problem  is  that  by  the  time  policy¬ 
makers  are  mobilized  to  confront  deadly  conflicts, 
they  often  find  the  government  lacks  the  capacity  to 
implement  non-military  policies. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  attacks  of  September  11,  2001, 
the  U.S.  government  and  the  country  focused  on  the 
“war  on  terror"  and  more  intensively  on  “pre-emp¬ 
tive"  military  solutions. 

Yet,  failures  to  stabilize  Iraq,  anti-American  senti¬ 
ment  feeding  terror  networks,  new  Taliban  attacks  in 
Afghanistan,  genocide  in  Darfur,  and  the  long-term 
damage  to  the  U.S.  global  image  show  a  security  gap 
that  military  muscle  cannot  close. 


While  the  White  House  and  much  of  Congress  still 
insist  that  a  military  campaign  against  the  threat 
of  “terrorism"  and  weapons  proliferation  must 
be  fought  and  can  be  won,  frustration  over  recent 
failures  is  leading  to  a  growing  sense  within  Wash¬ 
ington  and  around  the  country  that  overwhelming 
U.S.  military  power  is  not  providing  security.  Some 
members  of  Congress  and  officials  in  the  executive 
branch  now  are  looking  for  new  effectve  means  to 
build  peace  and  security. 


"'Coalitions  of  the  Willing'  are  not,  by  themselves,  the 
hiiilding  blocks  of  a  stable  world." 

— Senator  Chuck  Hagel  (NE) 


Without  providing  non-military  tools  to  policymak¬ 
ers,  the  massive  U.S.  government  war  machine  is 
unlikely  to  shift  toward  policies  of  peaceful  preven¬ 
tion  of  deadly  conflict.  While  continuing  to  nurture 
and  strengthen  a  long-term  vision  of  a  world  free  of 
war,  FCNL  will  work  to  identify  specific  structures 
within  the  U.S.  government  that  could  facilitate 
near-term  movement  toward  the  larger  vision  of 
peaceful  prevention. 

Continued  on  pmge  4 


10  Capacity-Building  Steps  Congress  Can  Take  Now 


International  Cooperation  and  Rule  of  Law 

■  Fully  support  the  United  Nations  by  authorizing 
and  appropriating  the  full  U.S.  dues  assessment; 

■  Support  the  new  UN  Peacebuilding  Commission 
by  providing  additional  funds. 

Preventive  Diplomacy  and  Peace  Operations 

■  Authorize,  fund,  and  monitor  Active  Response, 
Civilian  Reserve  Corps  and  Conflict  Response 
Fund; 

■  Require  and  provide  additional  resources  to  train 
foreign  service  staff,  embassy  personnel,  USAID, 
and  military  personnel  in  conflict  prevention  and 
vulnerability  analysis; 

■  Strengthen  preventative  diplomacy  by  using 
envoys  and  special  representatives. 


Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 

■  Ratify  the  Organization  of  American  States  con¬ 
vention  on  firearms; 

■  Increase  efforts  to  reduce  availability  of  small 
arms  and  light  weapons; 

Human  Rights  and  Good  Governance 

■  Support  local  civil  society  movements  peace¬ 
fully  working  to  enhance  open  government  and 
human  rights  protection; 

Sustainable  Development  and  Human  Security 

■  Raise  core  development  assistance  funding  by  $2 
billion  in  order  to  meet  Millennium  Development 
Goals; 

■  Require  integration  of  conflict  prevention  and 
peacekeeping  strategies  within  overall  develop¬ 
ment  plans. 
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Building  a  Capacity  (continued  from  page  3) 

A  large  body  of  research  from  within  and  outside 
government  has  been  developed  over  the  past  few 
years  identifying  tools  that  can  be  used  to  prevent 
and  respond  to  crises.  While  some  of  these  are  long¬ 
term  projects,  others,  such  as  the  ones  listed  on  page 
three  can  be  addressed  by  Congress  immediately. 

Readiness— to  Prevent  War 

If  Congress  invested  as  heavily  in  personnel  and 
training  for  preventing  deadly  conflict  as  for  engag¬ 
ing  in  conflict,  many  wars  would  be  averted.  The 
Pentagon  develops  "war  plans"  and  contingencies 
for  almost  every  possible  global  crisis,  but  the  State 
Department  and  other  government  agencies  have  no 
comparable  staff  to  develop  peace  plans  to  address 
global  crises.  In  this  vacuum,  the  U.S.  military  has 
been  assigned  the  added  task  of  developing  con¬ 
tingency  plans  to  avert  war,  and  Pentagon  officials 
often  find  themselves  in  the  role  of  advocating  for 
peaceful  alternatives  in  a  government  where  civilian 
officials  focus  on  war. 


"Long-term  success  demands  the  use  of  all  elements  of 
national  power:  diplomacy,  intelligence,  cozvrt  action, 
law  enforcement,  economic  policy,  foreign  aid,  public 
diplomacy,  and  homeland  defense.  If  we  favor  one  tool 
while  neglecting  others,  we  leave  oursehes  vulnerable  and 
weaken  our  national  effort." 

—  9/11  Commission  Report 


To  strengthen  its  ability  to  prevent  deadly  conflict, 
the  U.S.  needs  a  substantial  civilian  staff  trained  in 
conflict  prevention  and  post-conflict  skills.  Resourc¬ 
es  should  be  invested  in  building  a  foreign  policy 
infrastructure  that  can  identify  situations  before  they 
descend  into  deadly  conflict,  mobilize  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  to  address  countries  on  the  verge  of  violent 
conflict,  and  develop  tools  to  prevent  such  violence. 
In  addition  to  building  these  prevention  skills,  the 
U.S.  should  also  have  the  ability  to  bring  expertise 
and  resources  to  bear  in  emergency  situations.  Unlike 
the  military,  which  can  send  large  numbers  of  soldiers 
to  a  region  in  crisis,  the  State  Department  is  unable 
to  respond  quickly  with  expert  personnel.  A  delay 
of  a  few  weeks,  or  even  days,  can  be  disastrous.  The 
development  of  a  rapid  response  corp  of  civilian 
experts  in  conflict  prevention,  police  training,  media¬ 


tion,  public  administration,  and  law,  could  make  the 
difference  between  a  brief  crisis  and  state  failure. 

Foreign  Aid 

Foreign  development  aid  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
tools  available  to  prevent  the  emergence  of  deadly 
conflicts  and  new  types  of  security  threats.  Many 
wars  begin  because  of  conflicts  over  resources  and 
resource  allocations.  By  addressing  poverty  and  lack 
of  opportunity,  violent  conflict  can  be  averted.  The 
long-term  objective  of  development  aid  is  to  help 
peoples  build  better  lives,  sustainable  economies, 
and  effective  governance  institutions  so  that  they 
can  settle  differences  without  resorting  to  violence. 
Unfortunately,  long-term  development  goals  are 
regularly  sidelined  by  short-term  political  needs  and 
priorities. 

The  United  Nations  identified  Millennium  Develop¬ 
ment  Goals  that  include  specific  objectives,  such  as 
reducing  infant  mortality  by  50  percent  and  increas¬ 
ing  access  to  potable  water  by  2015,  that  are  keys  to 
reducing  conflict.  But,  the  global  community  is  far 
from  reaching  these  goals.  The  U.S.  should  immedi¬ 
ately  increase  its  long-term,  development  assistance 
by  at  least  $2  billion  over  the  current  $4.2  billion 
and  work  toward  the  goal  of  doubling  the  funding 
devoted  to  sustainable  development.  Integrating 
conflict  prevention  and  peacebuilding  into  develop¬ 
ment  strategies  would  contribute  to  greater  economic 
and  human  security. 

Multilateral  Cooperation 

None  of  the  above  capacities  and  resources  can  be 
developed  in  a  vacuum.  Other  countries  and  the 
UN  are  also  beginning  to  see  the  value  of  prevention 
and  pursuing  new  capacities.  Congress  continues  to 
under-fund  the  UN  and  threatens  to  withdraw  fur¬ 
ther  support.  Whether  in  the  area  of  peacekeeping, 
human  rights  protection,  election  monitoring,  pov¬ 
erty  alleviation,  or  arms  control  and  disarmament, 
the  UN  serves  an  essential  role  in  preventing  deadly 
conflict.  The  U.S.  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  existing 
capacities,  expertise,  and  legitimacy  that  the  United 
Nations  system  provides. 

Policymakers  are  ready  for  a  change.  FCNL  and  its 
supporters  will  use  this  moment  to  advocate  for  a 
shift  toward  a  paradigm  of  prevention.  This  long¬ 
term  effort  depends  on  the  U.S.  taking  specific  steps 
in  the  short-term.  Congress  should  start  now.  ■ 
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Spending  Priorities  Askew 


The  president  and  members  of  Congress  publicly 
claim  that  military  force  should  be  the  choice  of 
"last  resort,"  that  other  options  should  be  developed 
and  pursued  first.  Yet,  when  the  time  comes  to 
make  budget  choices,  the  administration  and  Con¬ 
gress  have  consistently  allocated  only  minuscule 
amounts  of  money  for  peaceful  solutions  to  crises  in 
other  countries,  the  development  of  U.S.  diplomatic 
infrastructure,  contributions  to  international  organi¬ 
zations,  and  humanitarian  development  assistance. 

This  pattern  is  not  new,  but  the  consequences  in 
the  post-Cold  War  era  have  been  devastating:  Over 
the  last  15  years,  the  U.S.  has  lacked  a  capacity  to 
respond  to  impending  genocide,  humanitarian 
crises,  criminal  networks,  weapons  proliferation, 
disease,  and  failing  states.  When  the  U.S.  is  finally 
forced  by  events  to  respond,  the  response  is  often 
too  late,  expensive,  and  ineffective. 


U.S.  Engagement  in  the  World: 
Military  Security  vs.  Diplomacy  and 
Development  —  2005 


Peaceful 

Current  Military  Spending 

Prevention 

$543.5  billion 

of  Deadly 

(95%)  \ 

Conflict 

J 

$30.7  billion 

(5%) 

Total 

$574.2  billion 


Cuts  in  Funding  for  Diplomacy 

During  the  1990s  both  Congress  and  the  Clinton 
administration  rushed  to  cash  in  on  the  "peace  divi¬ 
dend"  by  slashing  foreign  affairs  budgets.  From 
1992  to  1998,  the  foreign  affairs  budget  was  cut 
every  year,  resulting  in  a  38  percent  decrease  in 
funding  in  that  six-year  period. 

After  the  attacks  of  September  11,  2001,  the  Bush 
administration  began  requesting  additional  funds  to 
begin  to  rebuild  the  U.S.  diplomatic  infrastructure. 
The  administration  described  this  spending  as  a  nec¬ 
essary  corollary  to  the  dramatic  growth  in  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  budget.  But  for  the  past  three  years.  Congress 
has  cut  the  administration's  budget  request  for  non¬ 
military  foreign  affairs  by  abc')ut  $2  billion  annually. 

How  to  Engage  With  the  World? 

These  budget  choices  leave  war-fighters  with  the 
anomalous  task  of  building  peace.  These  choices 
reinforce  an  international  image  of  the  United  States 
as  a  country  that  prefers  military  domination  over 
cooperation. 

As  the  accompanying  chart  demonstrates,  95  percent 
of  the  total  budget  for  U.S.  engagement  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  spent  on  the  military.  In  some  areas 


The  United  States  spent  $574.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  2005  to  fund  current 
military  campaigns,  development,  and  diplomatic  activity.  U.S.  government 
data  show  that  approximately  95  percent  of  that  total  was  devoted  to  the 
military,  with  only  five  percent  devoted  to  diplomacy  and  development. 

Source:  White  House  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Budget  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  Fiscal  Year  2007 

of  the  world,  regional  military  commanders — not 
professional  diplomats — are  the  faces  representing 
the  United  States  to  other  governments.  The  Pen¬ 
tagon's  budget  funds  1.4  million  active-duty  armed 
services  members  and  650,000  civilian  workers.  The 
State  Department,  in  contrast,  has  20,000  employees 
and  a  budget  less  than  1/40  of  the  size  of  the  Penta¬ 
gon  budget. 


“Clearly  we  7ieeci  a  full  rauf^e  of  tools  to  prevail...lf  we 
cannot  think  this  through  and  plan  better  as  a  government, 
the  U.S.  may  come  to  depend  even  more  on  our  military 
for  tasks  and  functions  far  beyond  its  current  role." 

— Senator  Richard  Lugar  (IN) 


If  Congress  continues  to  vote  more  money  for  the 
tools  of  war,  while  short-changing  funding  for  diplo¬ 
macy  and  development,  the  result  will  be  more  war. 
War  is  Not  the  Answer.  Congress  should  buy  more 
tools  needed  to  build  peace.  ■ 
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Darfur:  Lessons  for  Future  Prevention 


The  signing  of  a  peace  agreement  between  the 
Sudanese  government  and  one  of  the  primary  rebel 
groups  in  the  Darfur  region  of  Sudan  this  past  May 
represents  a  significant  first  step  toward  ending  the 
genocide  in  the  region  and  creating  the  conditions 
for  a  sustainable  peace. 

African  states,  the  international  community,  and  the 
United  States  invested  considerable  energy  in  help¬ 
ing  to  negotiate  this  agreement.  But,  if  the  U.S.  and 
the  international  community  do  not  remain  involved 
and  continue  building  the  peace,  the  Darfur  Peace 
Agreement  (DPA)  could  fall  apart,  and  violence  and 
killing  in  the  region  could  increase. 

The  Darfur  Peace  Agreement  is  fragile.  The  peace 
process  was  not  perfect.  Many  of  the  armed  groups 
still  have  their  weapons,  and  questions  remain  about 
how  to  implement  the  agreement  in  a  way  that 
addresses  the  legitimate  concerns  of  all  involved. 
Although  the  Sudan  Liberation  Movement/Army 
signed  the  agreement  with  the  government,  two 
other  rebel  groups  have  yet  to  sign  the  DPA.  Violence 


Keep  the  Heat  On  in  Washington! 

Nearly  half  of  the  annual  donations  to  FCNL 
arrive  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  yet  our 
bills  for  expenses  must  be  paid  monthly.  Gifts 
early  in  the  summer  months  have  a  special 
value  in  reducing  the  FCNL  "summer  deficit." 

So,  as  you  head  off  for  your  summer  vaca¬ 
tion,  consider  a  special  gift  to  FCNL  so  we  can 
"keep  the  heat  on"  in  Washington.  Thank  you 
for  supporting  our  year-round  work! 

Contributions  to  FCNL  support  lobbying  and 
are  not  tax  deductible.  Contributions  to  the 
FCNL  Education  Fund  are  tax  deductible  and 
support  research  and  educational  activities. 

To  contribute. 

Mail  your  check  to  FCNL,  245  Second  Street, 
NE,  Washington,  DC,  20002. 

Charge  your  donation  to  your  credit  card  by 
calling  800-630-1330  ext.  2606. 

Donate  online  securely  by  going  to  FCNL's 
web  site,  www.fcnl.org  and  click  on  "How  to 
Give." 


and  regional  instability  persist,  and  many  Darfurians 
continue  to  have  reservations  about  the  agreement. 
The  Sudanese  government  has  not  consented  to  a 
UN  peacekeeping  mission  in  Darfur. 

The  peace  accord  was  not  intended  to  be  an  "end" 
in  the  process,  but  the  beginning  of  a  new  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  address  the  root  causes  of  the  conflict  and 
to  move  toward  a  comprehensive  peace  in  Sudan. 

The  U.S.  and  the  international  community  will 
need  to  invest  considerable  diplomatic  and  financial 
resources  in  all  aspects  of  the  ongoing  peace  pro¬ 
cess — humanitarian  and  development  assistance, 
security,  political,  and  regional  engagement — to  pre¬ 
vent  Darfur's  best  chance  for  peace  collapsing  once 
more  into  large-scale  conflict. 

Humanitarian,  Development  Aid 

The  chronic  poverty  and  struggle  for  scarce  resourc¬ 
es  throughout  Sudan  and  the  Horn  of  Africa  require 
long-term  solutions  to  break  the  cycle  of  crises  now 
threatening  the  region.  An  estimated  3.6  million 
people  continue  to  be  affected  by  the  conflict  in  Dar¬ 
fur  and  are  in  dire  need  of  humanitarian  assistance. 
Without  substantial  continued  funding  for  humani¬ 
tarian  and  development  assistance,  the  potential 
return  home  and  future  livelihoods  of  those  dis¬ 
placed  by  violence  will  be  further  undermined.  By 
investing  in  long-term  development,  the  U.S.  can 
help  provide  vulnerable  populations  in  Darfur  and 
in  other  fragile  areas  around  the  world  with  the  nec¬ 
essary  tools  to  build  stable  societies. 

Security 

Humanitarian  and  development  aid  will  only  reach 
the  people  of  Darfur  if  civilians  and  humanitarian 
workers  are  secure.  While  planning  for  a  future  UN 
mission  in  Darfur  continues,  in  June  2006,  African 
Union  (AU)  peacekeepers  were  the  only  presence 
on  the  ground  protecting  civilians  and  helping  to 
ensure  the  implementation  of  the  DPA. 

The  security  arrangements  under  the  DPA  require 
the  AU  Mission  in  Sudan  (AMIS)  to  assume  new 
responsibilities,  and  AMIS  must  be  strengthened  in 
order  to  fulfill  them.  Congress  should  step  in  and 
help  AMIS  by  continuing  to  support  the  AU  mission 
with  additional  funding,  equipment,  and  logistics. 

Continued  on  page  7 
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Darfur  (cojitinued  from  page  6) 

Without  help  from  its  international  partners,  AMIS 
will  be  unable  to  protect  civilians  and  ensure  that 
the  commitments  made  by  all  parties  to  the  peace 
agreement  are  upheld. 

Political  Engagement 

Continued  high-level  political  engagement  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  ensuring  that  the  Darfur  Peace  Agreement 
becomes  a  reality.  Such  engagement  is  key  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  parties  to  the  DPA  to  fully 
implement  the  accord.  For  example,  the  U.S.  should 
press  the  government  of  Sudan  to  honor  its  commit¬ 
ment  to  disarm  the  government-sponsored  militia 
known  as  the  Janjaweed  by  mid-October,  and  press 
all  armed  groups  to  abide  by  the  cease  fire  agree¬ 
ment. 

Regional  Considerations 

Like  most  conflicts  in  the  world,  the  crisis  in  Darfur 
cannot  be  isolated  from  the  regional  context.  An 
earlier  peace  agreement  signed  in  January  2005  that 
ended  the  long  North-South  conflict  in  Sudan  left 
two  standing  armies  and  opened  up  the  possibility 
that  the  largest  country  in  Africa  might  be  divided 
into  two  separate  states.  Marginalized  groups  in 
Darfur  and  in  Eastern  Sudan  saw  the  North-South 
Agreement  as  a  threat  to  their  security. 


The  continued  engagement  of  the  African  Union,  the 
international  community,  and  the  U.S.  will  be  critical 
to  the  implementation  of  both  the  North-  South  and 
new  Darfur  Peace  Agreements.  The  failure  of  either 
peace  agreement  would  threaten  the  sustainability  of 
the  other.  Additionally,  the  collapse  of  either  agree¬ 
ment  would  have  implications  not  only  for  Sudan, 
but  also  for  the  broader  region,  as  conflicts  in  neigh¬ 
boring  countries  such  as  Chad  and  Uganda  are  in 
many  ways  intertwined  with  the  conflict  in  Sudan. 

While  challenges  remain,  the  international  commu¬ 
nity  can  play  a  role  in  assuring  an  end  to  the  geno¬ 
cide  and  the  conflicts  in  Sudan  by  mobilizing  politi¬ 
cal  will  and  resurces. 

Another  Darfur  is  not  inevitable.  The  peace  agree¬ 
ment  provides  valuable  lessons  for  peacemakers  and 
advocates  of  peaceful  prevention. 

By  making  wise  choices  before  a  genocide  engulfs 
a  society,  the  U.S.  could  find  ways  to  avert  atroci¬ 
ties.  By  challenging  how  people  think  about  conflict 
— namely,  shifting  from  a  pattern  of  reaction  to  a 
paradigm  of  prevention — the  U.S.  can  help  build  the 
capacity  to  quickly  and  effectively  respond  to  emerg¬ 
ing  crises  before  they  erupt  into  major  conflicts  and 
humanitarian  disasters.  The  U.S  and  the  world  com¬ 
munity  can  quickly  learn  to  apply  lessons  to  ensure 
Darfur  is  not  replicated  elsewhere.  ■ 


Iraq  (continued  from  page  8) 

Rather  than  restoring  the  rule  of  law,  U.S.  forces  have 
presided  over  a  country  that  is  slipping  into  violence 
and  chaos.  The  presence  of  130,000  foreign  troops 
has  failed  to  prevent  ethnic  cleansing  and  assassina¬ 
tions  and  has  failed  to  accomplish  the  restoration  of 
basic  services  and  the  return  of  oil  production  to  pre¬ 
war  levels. 

Time  is  running  out.  Perhaps  the  last  hope  for  a  uni¬ 
fied  Iraq  is  an  immediate  timetable  for  the  removal 
of  U.S.  troops  and  bases.  The  U.S.  military  presence 
is  the  problem,  not  the  solution.  U.S.  withdrawal 
would  signal  not  a  defeat  but  a  return  to  reason  and 
understanding. 

1  cannot  predict  what  will  happen  if  U.S.  occupation 
forces  leave  Iraq.  Given  the  unrelenting  violence 
spreading  throughout  the  country,  Iraqis  may  face 


years  of  uncertainty  and  bloodshed,  even  if  the  occu¬ 
pation  forces  leave. 

But,  it  is  also  possible  that  a  short  time  line  for  with¬ 
drawal  of  foreign  forces  could  persuade  some  of  the 
insurgent  groups  to  lay  down  their  weapons,  walk 
off  the  battlefield,  and  enter  the  political  arena.  It 
might  also  persuade  Iraq's  fractious  political,  ethnic, 
and  religious  leaders  to  negotiate  and  compromise 
to  reach  a  settlement.  What  I  do  believe  is  that,  if 
U.S.  troops  remain  in  Iraq,  acting  as  an  occupying 
force  as  they  are  today,  Iraq  will  descend  further  into 
chaos  and  civil  war. 

Occupation  is  not  new  to  Iraq.  The  Hittites,  the  Per¬ 
sians,  Ottomans,  and  British  are  among  the  occupi¬ 
ers  eventually  forced  to  flee.  But  in  each  case  the 
cost  in  lives,  both  of  Iraqis  and  of  the  invading  forc¬ 
es,  was  tremendous.  War  was  not  the  answer  in  Iraq 
in  the  past  and  is  not  the  answer  today.  ■ 
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Iraq:  Time  for  Withdrawal 


By  Senior  Fellow  Rick  McDowell 

Returning  to  Iraq  after  the  fall  of  Baghdad,  1  wrote 
on  May  5,  2003:  "Today,  Iraq  is  a  country  under 
occupation;  there  is  no  government,  no  law  nor 
order.  The  night  air  is  punctuated  by  the  sound  of 
gunfire  and  people  live  in  fear.  Baghdad  is  scarred 
beyond  comprehension.  It  has  become  a  volatile  and 
dangerous  city.  Iraqis  have  become. .  .prisoners  in 
their  own  land." 

Who  would  have  believed  that  conditions  in  Iraq 
would  have  sunk  these  past  three  and  a  half  years 
into  the  chaos  and  violence  that  defines  the  country 
today?  Hanna,  an  Iraqi  friend  recently  wrote,  "My 
family  is  still  alive,  but  1  do  not  know  what  will 
happen  tomorrow.  We,  all  Iraqi  people,  need  your 
prayers  for  it  seems  the  end  of  the  world  will  come 
soon." 

Iraq's  people  are  living  through  an  endless  night  of 
misery  and  uncertainty.  Ramsi,  my  Baghdad  land¬ 
lord,  lamented  the  escalating  killing  and  kidnap¬ 
ping,  suggesting  the  violence  was  a  "puzzle;  and 
seems  to  be  coming  from  under  the  ground."  Asked 
if  he  still  had  hope,  Ramsey  said,  "I  have  one  percent 
hope.  Our  dream  is  waiting  for  another  day." 

Another  friend,  fearing  for  his  life,  moved  his  fam¬ 
ily  from  Baghdad  to  the  relative  safety  of  a  far  away 
village.  Sattar  told  me  that  the  U.S.  occupation  has 
given  protection  and  legitimacy  to  the  militias  which 
are  "fighting  for  control  over  the  oil  resources."  He 
believes  U.S.  troops  must  leave  Iraq  within  the  year 
and  Iraq's  former  army  and  security  forces  must  be 
reconstituted  if  his  country  is  to  survive. 


NEXT  STEPS 

FCNL  will  be  working  in  the  next  months  to  lobby 

members  of  Congress  to  enact  legislation  that: 

■  States  it  is  the  U.S.  policy  to  remove  all  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  troops  and  bases  from  Iraq; 

■  Requires  an  immediate  timetable  for  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  military  troops  and  bases 
from  Iraq  no  later  than  December  2007;  and 

■  Provides  resources  for  reconstruction  by  the 
people  of  Iraq  through  appropriate  multinational, 
Iraqi  governmental,  and  other  Iraqi  agencies. 

Check  www.fcnl.org/iraq  for  further  details  and 

updates. 


The  vast  majority  of  Iraqis  are  demanding  a  time¬ 
table  for  the  removal  of  U.S.-led  forces,  believing  it 
would  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  willingness  of  war¬ 
ring  factions  to  negotiate  with  Iraq's  government  for 
an  end  to  the  violence. 

After  more  than  three  years  of  occupation.  President 
Bush  says  the  U.S.  must  "stay  the  course"  and  asserts 
that  the  U.S.  cannot  fail  in  Iraq.  Why  does  the 
administration  believe  the  U.S.  can  now  accomplish 
what  it  has  failed  to  achieve  these  past  42  months? 
What  has  the  U.S.  achieved  beyond  the  deaths  of 
over  2,500  U.S.  troops  and  at  least  50,000  Iraqis  and 
the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars? 
Deposing  Saddam  carried  an  unacceptable  high 
price  tag:  handing  the  country  over  to  the  chaos  of 
civil  war. 

Continued  on  pa^e  7 
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